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the war has brought us. The author shows a wide acquaintance with 
Polish historical literature, insight, accuracy, and a sense of propor- 
tion. Despite the title, he has given an unusual amount of attention to 
social, economic, and intellectual development. Particularly interest- 
ing is the account of the events in Poland since the outbreak of the war, 
although one may be allowed to doubt whether the pro-Austrian and 
anti-Russian tendency among the Poles has been quite so strong as is 
here affirmed. 

In spite of the terrific devastation caused by the war, and the pre- 
carious position of the new Polish government, which owes its origin 
to the Central Powers but is probably resolved to part company with 
them at the first opportunity, the author is confident that "the Polish 
question has never before been so near its full and satisfactory solution." 
The solution to which he looks forward is "a reconstructed and united, 
free and independent Poland," connected by federal ties with a free 
Lithuania and a free Ukraine, that is, the reestablishment on a demo- 
cratic basis of the huge empire of the Jagellonians, the second largest 
state in Europe. 

The American public has never been lacking in sympathy for Poland, 
but it has, perhaps, been slow to recognize the fact emphasized in this 
volume, that the restoration of the Polish state is today more necessary 
than ever before: not only as an act of international justice, but also 
because this gifted and virile nation, which has spent its historic life in 
resisting the Teutonic Drang nach Osten and which holds so important 
and exposed a geographical position, is capable, if given its rights, of 
becoming one of the strongest barriers against the designs of Pan- 
Germanism, one of the essential bulwarks of the liberty of Europe. 

R. H. Lord. 

Harvard University. 

The Town Laborer, 1760-1832: The New Civilization. By 
J. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond. (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1917. Pp. xii, 346.) 

The authors of The Village Labourer, 1760-1882, have now completed 
their picture of political and industrial England for the period between 
the Industrial Revolution and the passage of the Reform Bill, by 
describing for us the lot of the town laborer. It is a faithful and 
sympathetic and, therefore, a sad narrative; but it is an informing one, 
for the authors do not merely describe objective facts, recount the old 
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story of inventions, or parade statistics of output, wealth and foreign 
trade. Rather they try to understand the meaning of the changes that 
were going on, to fathom the psychology and the political and economic 
philosophy of the masters and men which permitted such grave abuses. 
And in so doing they have presented a fresh and interesting account 
of events which have been often described. 

Perhaps in no way can the unconventional point of view and treat- 
ment of the authors be better shown than by naming the titles of a few 
of the sixteen chapters. Such are the new powers, the new discipline, 
the new town, justice, order, the mind of the rich, the conscience of the 
rich, the defenses of the poor (the spirit of union and the spirit of 
religion), the ambitions of the poor. 

The first three chapters describe the Industrial Revolution, and, while 
they add nothing to our knowledge of the changes embraced under that 
name, are based upon a study of primary sources. The chapters on 
justice and order give a clear insight into the point of view of the ruling 
classes by whom "the law is treated as an instrument not of justice but 
of repression," and in whose hands "the courts become the recognized 
instrument of a class supremacy." Order was to be maintained by a 
policy of stern and unyielding repression. This was the attitude of 
mind which led to the relentless war on trade unions which continued 
until the repeal of the combination laws in 1824 — and afterwards. 
The employment of children in mills and in mines and factories is 
described in two sympathetic chapters. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is that in which the 
authors endeavor to set forth the economic philosophy and the ethics 
of the employing class. The former was based upon a crude individual- 
ism which ignored the real status of the laboring class. "They thought 
that if society looked after the capitalist, the capitalist would look after 
the workman, and that if society took care of the interests of property, 
the deserving poor would become rich." The conscience of the rich was 
assuaged by a cant philosophy which taught a servile standard for the 
poor. "Resignation was the message of religion as it was of nature." 

The poor on the other hand found their outward defense in trade 
unionism, their inward defense in the consolation of religion, especially 
as taught by the Methodist Church. Their ambitions were twofold: 
an economic struggle which was dissipated in the visionary program of 
Owenism, and a movement for political reform which after the Reform 
Bill sought fulfillment in Chartism. Finally, the authors conclude that 
the attitude of the ruling and propertied classes can be explained only 
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on two grounds: first, the fear of an uprising like the French Revolution; 
and second, the belief in the sanctity and civilizing influence of property. 
Order and property must at all hazards be maintained, and in the midst 
of the rapid economic changes which were occurring this could be ac- 
complished only by a policy of stern repression. Under such circum- 
stances there was no hope for the poor. 

This philosophy, which dominated the thinking of middle-class 
Englishmen during the nineteenth century, has been rudely shaken by 
the present European war. "New Lessons have been learned from the 
sacrifices made by every home, in the struggle with a spirit that presents 
the most sinister aspects of the industrial system in a military form." 
Hence for us today this history of the past has a new value. 

E. L. Bogart. 

University of Illinois. 

The High Cost Of Living. By Feedeeic C. Howe. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1917. Pp. 275.) 

It would not be so easy to quarrel with Mr. Howe's book if he had 
given to it a title describing its contents. He has written on the sub- 
ject of food, but one item in the cost of living, taking about two-fifths 
of the expenditure of the normal family. For this reason nothing 
save the title warrants calling attention to the fact that he ignores the 
basic cause for the rise in prices, namely, the world inflation of currency 
and credit, aggravated by the transfer of perhaps fifty million workers 
from peaceful production to the tasks incident to unprofitable destruc- 
tion. The title would not have misled had it epitomized the proposi- 
tion laid down in the preface: "Monopoly is responsible for the con- 
ditions which confront us." As a development of this thesis in its 
application to food, the book is an interesting specimen of the scape- 
goat variety of economic literature. 

The blame is all laid at the door of the agencies between the producer 
and the consumer. Buyers, speculators, packers, railroad and steam- 
ship managers, cold storage operators — these and the other classes of 
profiteers that have to do with the distribution of food, share in the 
castigation. No stress is laid on causes working at either end of the 
line. No importance is attached to the pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence, on the occupation of all the arable land, the 
breaking up of the Western ranges into farms, the exhaustion of soils, 
the costly recourse to fertilizers. No stress is laid on wasteful habits 



